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Outlets now include a second branch of Clive 
Rowland in Aviemore, and an address-change 
for Freetime. Note changes to TAC’s own 
address / phone number. Also check out 
the new fax and email possibilities. 


From all Nevisport and Tiso, plus: 
Westlin’ winds: 

John Smith, University Avenue 
Outside Now, |73 Byres Rd 
Outdoor Survival Shop, |56 Buchanan St 
Scotia Bar, | 14 Stockwell St 

Eastlin’ breezes: 

James Thin, 57 George St 

New Heights, |34 Lothian Rd 
Outdoor Trading Co, |30 Rose St 
Paisley: Summits, 96 Causeyside St 
Hamilton: Summits, 30 Gateside St 

East Kilbride: Wild Rover, 53 The Plaza 
Falkirk: Challenge Sports,25 Bank St 
Perth: James Thin, |76 High St 

Climb and Axe, 7! S Methven St 
Dunfermline: Summits, 5 Bridge St 
Tweedy bits: Out and About, 2 Elcho St 
Brae, Peebles 

Aberdeen: Marshalls, |86 George St 
Northern exposures: Paper Shop, Kingussie 
James Thin, 29 Union St, Inverness 
Clive Rowland Mountain Sports, 9/1 | 
Bridge St, Inverness and 89 Grampian Rd, 
Aviemore 

Ellis Brigham, Belford Rd, Fort William 
Munros, |4 Bank St, Aberfeldy and 

Unit 2, Atholl Rd, Pitlochry 

Clachaig Inn, Glen Coe 

Green Welly Shop, Tyndrum 

Southern comforts: 

Freetime, |-2 Market St, Carlisle 
Needle Sports, 56 Main St, Keswick 
LD Mountain Centre, 34 Dean St, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne 

Sportspages, Caxton Walk, 94-96 
Charing Cross Rd, London 

Cotswold Camping, 6A Oxford Rd, 
Manchester 


Hunting Raven Bookshop, |9 Cheap St, 


Frome, Somerset 
Details of subs etc onp7. The only soldout Outdoor Shop, 27-3! High St, Stony 


back issues are TAC], 3, 13, 15, 17,18, Stratford 
22, 23 and 25. All others from the above Tory-free country Mark Il: 


address, £1 each inc p&p, £2.50 for three, Climber and Rambler, Pont Y Pair, 
Betws-Y-Coed 


TAC30’s quiz included a 
hellish question re the only 
nameshare between British 
and Irish Marilyns, with 
Mount Eagle (Sections 15B 
and 49A) given as the answer 
in TAC31. Sorry, but we’ve 
since come across another, 
since 703m Black Mountain on 
the English/Welsh border 
(Section 32A/38B) is twinned 
with a 510m peak of that name 
in Section 56A south of Newry 
(also close to a border) . Two 
near-misses are Mid Hill 
(444m in Section 43C but no 
longer the 657m Lomondside 
Graham in Section 1E, since 
this was renamed Beinn Dubh 
in an earlier Blanco update; 
and Bentee, 376m in Section 
50A, which comes close but 
not close enough to repli- 
cating the big conical Corbett 
in Section 10c. 
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BRIGHT TOO SOON... 
The General Election may have 
clarified matters political, 
but has thrown up some new TAC- 
related confusions. Rumours 
of Glen Coe being swept away 
by a landslide are incorrect — 
it was Seb Coe, overwhelmed 
in Falmouth and Camborne (see 
TAC8, p3). Similarly, talk of 
Runrig singer and erstwhile 
Golden Cagoule captain Donnie 
Munro quitting the band to pur- 
sue a political career is also 
wrong: he went off ina huff 
after featuring as question- 
fodder in both the past two TAC 
quizzes. Nor were LibDem Gordon 
smith (lost in Scunthorpe), or 
Tory Iain Mitchell (distant 
third in Dunfermline East), in 
any way backed by this maga- 
zine. Nearer the mark is Neil 
and cChristine Hamilton 
replacing Val of that ilk, but 
this fell through when they 
realised the brown envelope 
contained only tatty backTACs 
rather than wads of used notes. 


Congrats to Eigg’s residents 
re their island self-purchase 
— would that more bits of the 
country could gain decent hands- 
on ownership. The Eigg folk did 
especially well to thwart the 
bid from Luciano Pavarotti, 
realising just intime that the 
island would have sunk. 


For some bizarre reason, men’s 
Magazines are trying to steal 
TAC’s pitch: we must be seen as 
a genuine rival. Following the 
bothy-sex article in Men’s 
Health, April’s GQhad “The Top 
10 Hills in Britain - Britain’s 
best natural highs!” This was 
tilted towards summits near to 
the suave/trendy readership - 
Skiddaw, High St, Ingleborough 
- but whilst Ben Alder and 
Schiehallion made it in, more 
startling in such a style- 
conscious rag was further whole- 
sale bothy-mentioning. What’s 
going on here? Some benighted 
butt-and-ben is hardly the 
place for the Gucci crowd, and 
why have the Bothidians gone so 
quiet all of a sudden - have the 
Cornwallis brothers been bought 
off with haute couture? Maybe 
the Benetton-Karrimor merger 
reported in TAC31 is having 
immediate trickledown effects. 
And as for June’s Q, p168: 
well! Trendy fame! TAC is also 
intrigued by Q’s feature on 
Macca, where the pi123 Venus 
and Mars write-up starts: 
"Enter Corbett-sized guitar- 
ist Dinmy McCulloch ..., ”. 
Funny, he always looked like 
a little bloke. 


— Baggerwatch — 


Not every spring, sees a General Election, but 
each April/May does bring the hillbagging 
world’s own version of constitutional reform and 
sweeping change in the shape of Alan Blanco’s 

nual update to his Marilyns list. Thiscomprises__....-! = < 
aa ots to The Relative Hills of Britain, continuing the rolling update of height/name/location changes whilst also providing 
up-to-date details of those who wish it to be known they’ ve climbed 600 or more of the 155 1 Marilyns and are thus eligible for the 
Hall of Fame. Although there has been no landslide of recent entries, the overall turnout is noticeably up: the 1996 group now 
joined by Smithies, Harwood, TAC quiz winner Stuart Benn, Blanco himself and, recently on High Willhays, fabled Beinn Teallach 
discoverer Richard Webb. The published update cuts off at the turn of 96/97, but these figures are generally correct to late May: 


k a h3 aye Ea 


—- ae ee Ba he = - 


Name — current home Born ist Marilyn (and 1000th) 

Bowker, Rowland — Keswick Cheshire 1930 Great Orme 1937 (1000th: Turner Cleuch Law 3/95) 
Bowker, Ann — Keswick Watford 1936 Dunkery Beacon 1947 (1000th: Farrmheall 6/95) 
Payne, Tony — Limerick London 1957 Dunkery Beacon 1974 (1000th: Ellson Fell 9/95) 
Donnelly, Colin — Caernarfon Glasgow 1959 Ben Ledi 1969 (1000th: Cruach Tairbeirt 2/97) 
Crummett, John — Bradford Halifax 1945 Great Whernside 1961 


Smithies, Don — Leeds Blackburn 1931 Snowdon 1946 
Adshead, Gordon — Wilmslow Manchester 1940 Great Gable 1954 
Blanco, Alan — Glasgow Everton 1952 Moel-y-gest 1967 

Benn, Stuart — Inverness Glasgow 1960 Meikle Bin 1970 

Webb, Richard — Wolverhampton Ludlow 1961 High Vinnalls 1966 
Harwood, Eddie — Elgin A mystery Schiehallion year unknown 


CO Twoother people are known to be eligible (one in the upper 800s), but have requested anonymity. 


© Third-placer Tony Payne relocated to Ireland in the summer of 1996 (see letters, p16), switching allegiences to the 453 
Marilyns of the 32 Counties. He has thus far climbed 200, and his 1461 out of 2004 is possibly the highest combined total. 


© Stuart Benn is the highest-placer both born in Scotland and currently living there. Unsurprisingly he also has by far the 
most Scottish-heavy breakdown: his 644 comprises 623 Scottish hills, 7 Welsh, 14 English and none on the IoM. 


[Freebies of the Relative Hills update are available from TACit Press (as are cheap copies of the book itself — see p7). 
An AS SAE would help, since your Ed would be able to afford more cappucinos in Corrieri’s — but he’s still liable to send 
you one (an update that is, not a cappucino) even if you forget. Anyone eligible for the HoF is welcome to contact TAC — 
but remember that a set of Munros+Corbetts (a Caldwell?) equates to only 421 Marilyns. We’ re also keen to hear of those 
bubbling under in the 500-600 bracket. These currently include Roderick Manson, Mary Cox, and your Ed— who has taken 
up residence there, having climbed a lot of hills in the past year but precious few new ones, only creeping from 531 to 557 
since the previous résumé in TAC27. He’s happy, though. 


© Numbers are up not only in terms of people but in actual Marilyns too, since the Mount-Eagle-eyed will already have 
spotted last year’s total of 1549 peaks having risen by two. Blame should be laid at the door of Charles Everett of York, who 
noticed cartographical idiosyncrasies with Abberley Hill in Worcestershire (Section 38B, 285m, OS138 / SO751672) and 
Milk Hill in Wiltshire (Region 39, 295m, OS173 /SU104643). Both have been promoted from the SubMarilyns listing (206 
hills, also gratis from TAC/TACit), where they had languished with drops of c148m and 141m respectively — nowc157m 
and.c151m: substantial rises, if drops can be said to rise. (Presumably Dough Hill in Ireland rises if covered with a damp 
teatowel a /a Christo.) Both new Marilyns have critical cols with neighbouring hills bisected by railway cuttings. Cuttings 
are just as humanly-made and artificial as are cairns and trigs on hilltops, and these do not count in height/drop reckoning. 
But unlike cairns, cuttings were not built for hill-related reasons (unless some extremely devious Victorian proto-Marilynist 
diverted the Industrial Revolution infrastructure to their own esoteric purpose). This accident-or-design argument has to 
be weighed against similar (but nonetheless excluded) radio masts on hilltops, with acceptance probably coming down to 
whether walkers have to drop the extra amount when traversing to adjacent Marilyns. A tricky area this for cart peds, and 
one discussed at considerable length by a TAC sub-(Marilyn)-committee convened one April afternoon on Bengengie 
(fine hill, not in any list). It was decided that no good reason could be found to maintain Widdecombesque exclusion 
orders, and so the hills have been granted cartographical asylum. This brings the overall total level with the record 1551 
previously seen during the 1995/96 season, and neatly makes numbers of English Marilyns and Hewitts identical: 178 each. 


But, but ... late shock news! No sooner was this decided than Blanco went south to visit some relatives, both human and 
hilly. He paid a visit to Abberley: nice hill. Visited cutting: horror! Workmen! JCBs! Swampy! (Well, not Swampy, not yet.) 
The cutting is being completely filled in, and the drop will diminish enough to cause a new status crisis. Having, had its 
fifteen minutes of fame, will Abberley revert to SubMarilyn backwaterdom? Or once the cutting is deemed part of the 
landscape, is it forever there, troubling, absently nagging, like a phantom limb? More bizarre still, a dazed and confused 
Blanco quizzed his enemies the workmen for details and learned that the 48k tonnes of in-fill are being quarried from the 
summit of Titterstone Clee Hill — the very Marilyn to which Abberley Hill connects! What goes around, comes around. 
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Mountain Footballs: 


A Season on the Donalds 
— Gordon Smith — 


diversion for the winter season, requiring, no horribly early rises or benighted descents. But when I began to phone 

friends, inviting them to join me on a trot up Tinto or a wander on Windy Standard, I soon discovered that getting up and 
down in the dark was considered de rigueur by my Munro-bothering friends: they wanted an epic, and all I was offering was a 
limerick. A Donald? they would reply with bracknellish disdain, a Donald? What’s a Donald then? How low? Really? South of 
the Highland Line? Surely, Gordon, by very definition there are no hills south of the Highland Line ... 

Perhaps the use of Donald as a generic name put them off too. Whereas Munro is a rugged, chunky sweater and real ale sort 
of word, Donald is a bit, well, where’s yer troosers-ish. Think Munro, and you think mighty, massive, massif, mountainous, 
magnificent, masculine; think Donald, you think Duck; or, even worse, Findlay QC. 

Since most people shun the Donalds as they would shun the bewhiskered Hun, they tend to be lonely hills: sometimes a bit too 
lonely. For after a few solo outings, I began to miss the chaffing and chatter which a good companion can provide. What to do? 
I applied an underused classical education to the problem: 


Q — What, I asked myself, would be your conversational habitude on the hill? 

A — Why, football. 

Q — Other than your erstwhile companions, who do you know who would be willing to engage in such dialectic? 

A — Jim Traynor. Most certainly Chick Young. And the Other Gordon Smith. 

Q — What, the one who played for Killie and the Huns and Brighton and was nicknamed Casper because of his ghost-like entries 
into the box? 

A — The very same. 

Q— And where, pray, may you hear the relentless football banter of these doyens of the beautiful game? 

(... aS you can see, readers, I am a firm believer that the best way to arrive at the answer to a problem is by means of the Socratic 
dialogue; and sure enough the legendary Brazilian maestro didn’t let me down ...) 

A— The radio. 


De Who would want to waste their time on Donalds? Well, me for one: I reckoned that they would be a pleasant 


SoI made the necessary purchase, and the next weekend I was wired, as Cliff would have it, for sound. I clipped the tiny radio on 
to my rucksack waistbelt, made sure that the earphones were kept in place under a balaclava, tuned into the ether-borne 
conversation of the Radio Scotland team and made my solitary way up the steep side of Tinto, buzzed all the way by hang- 
gliders, which were circling the summit like Brobdingnagian midges. It was a fine autumnal day, made all the finer when Chick 
Young, whispered into my ears the news that Killie were gubbing Raith Rovers, the first decisive victory of the season. Ah yes, 
I thought, this was the best of both worlds, to be entertained by football whilst enjoying the view from a mightier grandstand 
even than that of Rugby Park. 


November and dustings of snow on Blackcraig Hill. Actually there was no Premier card that Saturday, Scotland having a midweek 
European qualifier (so should it have been Craigbrown Hill?), and I was reduced to listening to the lately-relegated Dundee 
United scrape a draw against lowly opposition in Division One. Cheeeerup Jimma clane, I heard the crowd sing to the tune of 
Daydream Believer, alwhat cannock mean, tibia sardine day basturt, weah crapfit bawteam? The cold, stony face of the hill 
reminded me of that of the United chairman, that Wainwright of football, and I recalled a favourite tale of his curmudgeonliness: 
McLean receives fan mail from eight-year-old boy; in the letter the boy reveals that his favourite player is Christian Dailly, and he 
suggests that he would like to see Dailly getting more starts for United. That afternoon, there is a peremptory knock at the young 
lad’s door: he opens it and, to his surprise and delight, he sees Mr McLean clutching his letter. / pick the team, right? the manager 
growls, before stomping back to his still ticking-over car. 


December: to the Lowther Hills, and their array of mysterious dishes and aerials. As I tramped through heather and Rangers v 
Somebodyorother, I could hear an intermittent buzzing in my ear, presumably caused by the X-Files-type forcefields or some 
such business as might interest TAC’s resident physicists. The noise then grew into a continuous drone, as if made by a 
singularly smug, and opinionated bee: and I was not far wrong, for I suddenly realised that it was half-time, and I was listening to 
an interview with none other than Donald Findlay QC. By mulderish coincidence, I happened to notice Dun Law just along the 
ridge, and it struck me that this was the Donald name most appropriate to Findlay: unless there’s an as yet undiscovered Arsehole 
Hill out there, that is. 


January, and a return to Glen Afton, a geographical feature which is presumably named after New Cumnock’s football team. 
Despite the fact that this was a Sunday, there was football to be had in the shape of Celtic v Aberdeen. A 2-1 victory for the hoops 
meant that, miraculously, their title hopes for once survived into the New Year. While Burns was doubtless crossing himself, 
I myself was crossing, burns. A wet-footed traverse of Alhang, Alwhat (can it mean?) and Meikledodd, which was much bigger 
than Billydodd, and much prettier than Daviedodd. 


February on the Rhinns of Kells: five hours on the northern hills, and, as usual, not another soul encountered. Perhaps my theory 
that walkers are turned off by the trooserless / anatiform / Findlay QC connotations of the name Donald was correct? I considered 
alternative generic names, in homage to my commentating companions: how about CASPERs (Central And Southern Peaks; 
Eastern Ranges)? Or CHICKs (Cairns Higher than an Imperial Couple of K)? I decided that for my purposes, they should be 
renamed TRAYNORS — Transistor Radio-Assisted Yomps on Newdonalds and Other Ranges of the Southernuplands. 
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March was melancholy. The Saturday after Dunblane was cold and sleety, and I swithered about going out at all; but I felt a 
need for fresh air, and headed for Moorbrock Hill. Arriving late, I tramped off along the path and up into the cold grey cloud, 
hoping that the mundane activities of going for a walk and listening to a football match would help re-establish an equilibrium, 
a sense of normality that had been lost in the aftermath of that awful event; but as I climbed into a whiteout below the summit 
plateau, the commentators announced that a minute’s silence would be observed before kick-off. I stopped, and stood head- 
bowed against the wind as the thousands of supporters at Rugby Park fell silent on the sound of the referee’s whistle. Standing 
ina noiseless, swirling, white world, I felt myself to be in a way part of that crowd, but at the same time profoundly alone: perhaps 
everyone else did too. Certainly, when the whistle blew again, and the commentary resumed, I was glad to hear those familiar 
voices. On such a day, when perspective was all, I knew that reaching the top of a hill wasn’t important: I had been out, now I 
wanted to go home, and I did. 
April, and a long-delayed spring, 
saw me back on the Lowther Hills, 
starting, with the north end and 
Louise Wood Law (as it appears in 
the Donalds list) or Lousie Wood 
Law (as it appears on the OS map). 
Which one is right, I wondered for 
a while, finally coming down on 
the side of gallantry, and deciding 
that poor Louise had been traduced 
by the surveyors, who, to add 
imposition to insult, have placed 
a trig point on her. What abummer, 
though, I thought: very few people 
get to have a hill named after them; 
imagine if a mapmaker’s typo 
then left your good name stained 
in perpetuity. What if my local hill, 
Willie Mair’s Brae, were to lose 
its final letter, for example? Or what 
if Lord Berkeley’s Seat became 
Lord Berkeley’s SEAT? How could 
he turn up at the hunt ball driving 
one of those? 

In earphoneworld Hearts were one up on Aberdeen in the Cup semi-final. I turned and headed back down to the road, and 
listened as Shearer got a late equaliser for Dandy Dons, who promptly threw the initiative away and went down 1-2. By strange 
coincidence, beside a burn I found a sheep which had fallen on its back and was unable to right itself. I picked it up, and it 
promptly fell back down again; I promise you, dear reader, that this actually happened, and is not included as some sort of self- 
consciously literary conceit. 

The last Sunday of April was pleasantly sunny and saw me on Culter Fell. Rangers v Aberdeen, and a chance for the Huns 
to clinch the title. I suffered a bit of a setback early doors, as they say, in that as I was twiddling with an irritation in my eye, one 
of my contact lenses suddenly leapt out and hit the dirt quicker than you can say van Hooijdonk. I had hardly touched the thing, 
as well: but I had to pay the penalty nonetheless. I decided to go on with the walk nevertheless, consoling, myself with the 
thought that in the land of Danny Blind, the one-eyed man is king. (Ha! — a reheated TAC Quiz gag — Ed.) So completed a 
monoptic hat-trick of Culter, Cardon Hill and Chapelgill while listening to Gascoigne also bag a trio to win match and league. 


May. Although the championship had been decided, various scraps had still to be fought for, and in particular who would have 
the right to beat Partick Thistle in the playoffs. Unusually, I was not alone on that Saturday’s walk over Meikle Millyea and 
Corserine, TAC’s Ed, who has some interest in Arab affairs, accompanied me, and would demand a walking commentary on the 
Tangerines’ progress in this quest. Before we even got on the hill we had a strange encounter: at the car park there was a chap 
apparently fixing an old banger; he let it be known that he worked for the estate, and informed us that we would have to be back 
by five o’clock, warning us in a strangely Mellors-like phrase that “She wants the gates closed by five.” Ed politely pointed out 
that the road was of a public nature, and thus nobody had any right to close it at any hour. “Oh all right,” Mellors conceded, 
“five-thirty then.” Ed repeated his objection, then paraphrased it in monosyllables; “Maybe the gates won’t be shut after all”, 
Mellors decided. So off we went onto the Rhinns of Kells, enjoying a great big panorama of the Pond Hills, Lowthers, Culters 
and Tinto, Cairnsmore, Big Hills Up North, Arran, Shalloch, Kirriereoch and Merrick, Mullwharchar, Craignaw and the other 
Cairnsmore, all still flecked with snow and wild and beautiful. Dundee United got through to the playoffs and we got through 
the gates. 

So the long lonesome season came to an end, as far as I was concerned, a week later on the hills above the Daer Reservoir with 
a round of five Laws: Comb, Rodger (which is suspiciously close to Meikle Shag), Ballencleuch, Scaw’d and Wedder. The 
weather turned out to be as dull and dreich as the United-Thistle play-off, which, contrary to all the above Laws as well all those 
of man and nature, Thistle threatened to win. As the rain transferred itself by osmosis from the cloud which enveloped the hill 
through layers of Goretex and other artificial fibres to condense on my cooling flesh, I heard United equalise; and later, they 
finished the job and earned a return to the Premier League. Cheer up, Jim McLean, I sang to myself, as I had at the beginning of 
my season on Blackcraig: I doubted if he had enjoyed his own season in the lower division. 
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In a rare and refreshing outbreak of girls-and-numbers, Barbara Jones becomes the latest TAC reader to 
admit to a fascination with the monolithic pillars dotted around Britain’s high (and low) points ... 


| have recorded over 700 trig point numbers: enough to start drawing conclusions and asking questions. Trig point 
numbers? Yes, fixed to the side of every trig — well, almost every trig — is a brass plate or “flush bracket” with a unique 
number. Some mis-recording of numbers has led to duplication in my records — usually occuring after a visit to a remote 
trig and then not discovered until back home. Would anyone like to check Peter Hill, OS44, NO578886, and Craig of 
Dalfro, OS45, NO673898, both down as S5858 in my list? Craig of Dalfro is shown as thickly forested on the 1989 
Landranger, but when | was there in 1992 the trees had been felled. 

My records run from S1501 (Butser Hill in Hants) to 11900 (Peniston Hill in West Yorks). All four-figure numbers, bar one 
(2951, Dunstable Downs in Bedfordshire), have an S either in front of the figures or, in the case of many numbers in the 
3000s, above them. The numbering suggests that there are, or were, at least 11900 - 1501 = 10899 trigs. But various 
sources state there are “over 6500” ', “some 6500”?, and “6154”*. So where are the phantom 4500 or so? 

When the OS first surveyed Britain in the 1840s and 1850s, and again before and after WW2, they began by establish- 
ing a network of primary trig stations at approximately 30-40 mile intervals on prominent hilltops. (Or not so prominent: 
47, Selsey in West Sussex, is probably the lowest at 7m.) The OS then filled in the network with secondary and tertiary 
trigs, from which they surveyed the fine detail. 

So not all trigs are equal and some are not even trigs in the conventional sense. The OS made many observations from 
church towers and the like, and among primary trig stations are York Minster, Lincoln, Ely and Peterborough Cathedrals, 
water-towers, a gasometer, and two castles (Belvoir in Leics, Orford in Suffolk), and six assorted towers. I’ve scrutinised 
Leith Hill Tower in Surrey and Orford Castle (a small, simple keep), and haven't found any flush brackets at either ground- 
or rooftop-level. However, on the rooftop at Leith Hill Tower are sundry brass knobs which probably have something to do 
with the OS (top brass knobs? — Ed.), and at ground-level a couple of bench marks are cut into the stonework. | could 
find nothing to suggest that the OS had been at Orford Castle. 

The old-style Pathfinder maps — covers showing the land white with orange roads, and phased out in the mid-80s — 
show some churches with little white holes in their black squares/circles. In the legend these are “triangulation stations 
on churches”. Also shown are “triangulation stations on chapels, lighthouses, beacons, buildings and chimneys”. Has 
anyone come across examples of these latter five? 

On my four local old-style Pathfinders I’ve found various trig-churches: TQ04/14 Dorking, dated 1985: three; TQ05/15 
Woking and Leatherhead, 1981: four; SU84/94 Farnham and Godalming, 1980: two; SU85/95 Farnborough and Aldershot, 
1981: six. Some of these have been visited, but I’ve not found any flush brackets. | suspect these may be some of the 
missing trig numbers. Here in the southeast I’ve visited most conventional trig pillars. Their numbers often run sequentially, 
three, four, five or six in a row (like Rangers and the Scottish league title — Ed.), and then comes a gap of one or two 
(unlike Rangers — Ed.). Perhaps these gaps are trig stations on churches, numbered in the OS scheme of things but not 
in the field. 

So, $1501, Butser Hill, is the lowest trig in my records. Furthermore, Butser is one of the 340 primary trigs * spread 
across Britain. All trigs noted with numbers in the 1500s are primary, and Butser is number nine in the OS listing of eee. 
I’ve not visited any of the eight primary trigs listed above it, but it rather looks as if numbers 5 
before 1500 may not be trigs at all. 

So where are these lower numbers? A special bracket can be clipped on the flush bracket 
to provide a horizontal ledge. This is the height level, equivalent to the horizontal groove of 
a bench mark. Several lines of primary levelling snake across Britain, with flush brackets 
fixed to permanent structures and bridges along these lines. The first phase of primary 
levelling was completed in the years before 1921, but the first trig pillar was not built until 
1936. I’ve come across eight of these non-trig flush brackets, including 0596, 0597 and 
0601 on the Isle of Wight. Maybe the pre-1500 “missing” trig numbers are on these levelling 
lines. 

The building next to the post office in Killin bears flush bracket G1225, whilst G1692 is on 
the Greenwich Observatory, S1692 is on the trig on Quarley Hill, Hants, OS185, SU263424 = 
— the only repeat number thus far encountered between trig and non-trig flush brackets; but one begins to see the 
importance of the S and the G. 

Flush brackets G1768 and G1769 turn up on stone bridges along the old road from the Cluanie Inn towards Loch Loyne, 
while G10009 is on the church at Mickleham, near Dorking, Surrey. This isn’t one of the trig stations on churches but 
does happen to be where | was married — and | didn’t notice the flush bracket until some thirty years later! (Having 
doubtless been too flushed at getting bracketed with Mr Jones at the time — Ed.) 

| also record whether the centre bit of the tribach/spider (the bronze thing they attach the theodolite to) is there, is 
missing, or has its hole plugged with a cement-like substance. The centre screws in and is theoretically prevented from 
being undone by a couple of grub screws. Sometimes these are bronze, sometimes stainless steel. I’ve not recorded 
this, but lie awake at night wondering if | should have done or should start doing do! 


1 Ordnance Survey — Map Makers to Britain since 1791, Tim Owen / Elaine Pilbeam, HMSO, 1992. 
2 A History of the Ordnance Survey, WA Seymour (Ed.), Dawson, 1980. 

3 Article in TGO, Roger Smith, 1994. 

4 History of the re-triangulation of Great Britain 1935-1962, HMSO, 1967. 
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_ whilst lan Mitchell examines a more literal 
type of anal-(non)-retentive obsession: 


Faecal to worry about? 


YOU WORK AWAY, honing your mountaineering masterpieces 
to literary perfection (you think), and you sell a measly few 
thousand. Enough, if you are lucky, to replace that cagoule 
which has been leaking for several seasons. And then 
someone comes along and writes a book about how to wipe 
your arse, and it is a mega-best-seller. Soon every mag and 
journal you open is full of articles about how to dispose of 
your faecal waste in the wilds, and the dread terrors which 
await us if we shit politically incorrectly. Have we all become 
anal-erotics, or does this obsession with bowel movements 
represent the arrested anal retention of the increasingly mid- 
dle class over-strictly toilet-trained mountaineering public? 

Firstly let’s dispose of piss — or, for the prudish, urine. Piss is harmless, if spread about a bit. In fact, piss is 
sterile and if you have a cut or rash (or athlete’s foot, as Madonna will tell you), and if you don't have a urinary 
infection, piss on the affected part for want of anything better. (Murdo has long been recommending this as a cheap 
and eco-friendly method of boot-waxing and cagoule/tent-sealing — Ed.) Similarly, once you have had your shit, if 
there are sticky bits left, wash them off your hands, not to mention your arse, with piss. Do you the world of good. 
As for the ground, your old leak is full of nitrogen, great for the crops, so spread it over any herbage that looks a bit 
spindly. Now for the shit ... 

Shit is unpleasant; it sticks and it smells. But let's face it, the whole of the outdoors is covered with the stuff; 
sheep-shit, deer-shit, cow-shit, and the faecal deposits of every bird and mammal imaginable. Yet | have not seen 
any suggestion that in northern latitudes like ours this is any threat to health — especially to the water supply. But 
human shit, you say, is more concentrated, and at the CIC Hut on Ben Nevis (CAC Hut surely? — Ed.) it certainly 
makes the water below the hut undrinkable. Hardly typical. At the west end of Loch Arkaig are about a dozen 
formerly occupied houses, which supported a population of about fifty before WW1. Shitting, every day, all year— 
that amounts to much more crap than the two or three bothies left in the area now contribute to the environment. But 
they didn’t die off ... why should we today? Is our shit more toxic? 

Certainly they don’t think so in Nepal, where a mate of mine was followed all over the place by a local with a rake, 
waiting to get worm-free turd for his potato patch. In the Ordesa Canon in Spain another pal fancied a night under the 
stars. The ground for a distance was covered by desiccated turds wrapped in non-desiccating paper. He cleared a 
space and lived to tell the tale. Below most continental huts the effluent problem is far far worse than any we 
encounter in this country, yet if the list of fatalities from the effects of human waste is rivalling those in accidents 
| fail to have heard about it. | remember below the Kaunergrathitte in Austria, a bergschrund-cracked glacier of shit 
at the bottom of a cliff; the folk in the valley looked well enough. 

Shit is unpleasant, but let’s not panic. A few simple remedies should suffice. Try and go before ye go, or wait till 
yet get haim, as my mammy used to say. Men can do this on a day out — women excel at keeping “it” in in 
uncomfortable surroundings for days. Try and go on the hill, avoiding turd clusters around living/drinking areas. 
Spread the faeces about with a bit of stick to aid decomposition. If possible, burn the paper, or wipe yer bum with 
some natural, biodegradable product like a docken leaf — or just dicht yer airse in a burn. Multi-coloured “paper 
flowers” on the hill annoy me more than their cankerous contents. In one or two places, like the CIC or Corrour, 
adoption of the scheme that has worked at Coruisk Hut — a septic tank, or something similar — may be necessary. 
But basically the fanatics of bowel control have overstated their case, and while there may be a little more than 
oes faecal to worry about, don’t let guilt about your shit spoil your day. And use that Boal: ae deel 
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Fourth and fifth 74 Cit Tables now available: The Hewitts and Marilyns of Wales and The Hewitts sud Mantions of England, 
both by Alan Dawson, £2 each (£2.40 inc p&p). Wales: 156 Marilyns (hills with 150m drop) and 137 Hewitts (Hills of England, 
Wales and Ireland over Two Thousand feet); England 178 Marilyns, 178 Hewitts. Companion bumper Irish booklet in July. 


The Grahams and the New Donalds and The Murdos, Alan Dawson, £1.70 (£1.95) each; World Tops and Bottoms — High 
and low points of all countries and dependencies, Grant Hutchison, £2 (£2.40). PC disks of all Tables bar World, £4 each: 
hypertext, Excel and Word. Welsh and English data all on a single £4 disk. 10% of booklet/disk sales to JMT. Munro’s Fables, 
Grant Hutchison, 104pp, £5.99 (£6.50); Walking the Watershed, Dave Hewitt, 240pp, £7.99 (£9). All books except The Murdos 
illustrated by Chris Tyler. Also: cut-price copies of Dawson’s 1992 Cicerone original, The Relative Hills of Britain, inc 
update; 256pp, £8 inc p&p. All seven TACit publications (Walking the Watershed, Munro’ Fables, Grahams, Murdos, 
World, Wales, England) only £23 inc p&p and a six-issue TAC sub — save £9.60! T-shirts: what with flitting and all, your Ed 
has still not produced new shirts, sorry — liferdashery getting in the way of haberdashery. A few Skye Bridge shirts remain, 
XL and L only: £11.50 or £14.50 as sub/shirt package. TAC sub: £6. WtW+shirt+sub £22.50; MF +shirt+sub £20.50, 
WtW+ MF +shirt+sub £28. For subs/shirts, cheques to The Angry Corrie. If books are involved, please make it TACit Press. 
All from 138 West Stirling St, Alva, Clackmannanshire, FK12 5EN — note change of address. 
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Its a funny old world, so it is. TAC routinely trains what the SMC Journal called its “powerful laser” on injustice 
and unfairness in the worlds of access, land ownership and eco-management. It homes in like a pigeon on 
publishing scams, on crap rip-off CDs, on dodgy folk who pocket tabloid lucre after purportedly meeting 
ghosts and railway barriers in the Cairngorms. It refuses to be drawn into the endlessly tedious infighting 
amongst bothymongering factions. It by-passes disdainfully, Levite-like, non-issues such as cairn-kicking. It hardens 
its heart stonily against scourges of the hills such as Country Walking magazine and against hill-tables produced 
by the solicitorial-sounding firm of Nuttall, Woosey and Synge. And it even does regular behind-the-scenes 
battle with the Bastard Goats of Ben Vrackie, saving humanity from Caprico-domination in the process. 


Yet what really exercises its readership? What causes the mailman’s sack to bulge and his back to ache as never 
before? Walking poles, that’s what. Bloody extendible telescopic bits of metal with impossible-to-adjust loops 
on one end and plastic death-star-like snow-baskety bits shoved on the other. The (de)merits of these are now 
so widely debated, and with such almost-ethical fervour, that TAC is seriously having to consider a pull-out 
(telescopic?) supplement specially devoted to the subject. And in an uncanny echo of the Warbeck/wildlife 
controversy from last year, TAC-worthy and arch polosceptic Grant Hutchison has become such a pole- 
user-pariah that Martin Bell recently intimated his intention of standing against him (although admittedly only in 
the queue in his local Dundee baker's). So resisting the temptation to splash the strapline “A liar and a cheat” 
across the front cover, but at risk of provoking yet more pole-emic, here is the latest flurry of invective 


against the beleaguered Hutchison — who then duly lobs another log on the fire, just for the hell of it. 


on — encore! 


So the insidious campaign against walking poles continues 
and, not wishing to see a good vitriolic feud fizzle out, 
in I jump. The poleist article by Grant Hutchison (7TAC29, 
p15) was answered to a degree by Iain Johnston (TAC30, 
p12). However, those of us who revere walking poles still 
require a retraction by the aforementioned Hutchison. 
(Surely “require a retraction of his false statements and 
inaccurate innuendo/calumny/nefariousness”’? — Ed.) 

Walking poles, whether telescopic are not, are The 
Business. The telescopic ones do indeed fit tidily in the 
compression straps of a rucksack, although no-one could 
describe them as their favourite piece of hillwalking 
equipment. 

The Hutchison article, although nearly funny (except to dog 
owners) lacks one vital dimension which a wider view would 
have encompassed. As I am sure an educated correspondent 
such as Professor Fractal would have written, what Mr 
Hutchison would do well to inject into his writing as well as 
his walking is a bit of dynamism. The support afforded by 
poles is dynamic support, not the static support so wickedly 
ridiculed in his offending article and compounded in his 
subsequent contribution to TAC31’s, “McNeish Marketing”. 


The medical benefits of poles were well reported by Iain 
Johnston, though the Ed clearly missed the point in his 
reference to War of the Worlds, as the nasty tripods had 
three points of contact, not the four that pairs of poles and 
legs provide. But let us consider the physical benefits. 

To illustrate the dynamic aspects of walking, try it — 
although initially without poles so as not to complicate things. 
One will notice in the act of unaided walking that as the body 
moves forward, the supporting leg passes underneath. This 
also has a vertical component to its movement (the body I 
mean), despite the hips rotating in a lateral plane to compen- 
sate for the leg-extension. Movement is then required to bring 
the non-supporting leg forward ready to become the support- 
ing leg. If this is omitted, one finds one falls over. 

If we accept that in walking the body is constantly in 
motion being supported on alternate legs, it will be noticed 
that the arms also move relative to the ground. If we now add 
poles as support, to be effective this support has to be able to 
move to accommodate the motion of the arms and body. 

By now it we be clear that the model of support suggested 
by Mr Hutchison, ie the static model, is useless. His compari- 
sons avec La Tour Eiffel are nonsensical, and he should be 
subject to considerable scorn and ridicule for not realising his 
error and naivety. To make him seem more stupid it is in fact 
clear that support via an arm with a variable angle bend is the 
ideal form needed to accommodate the motion of the body. 

We now consider Mr Hutchison’s evolutionary argument: 
that humanoids only adopted an upright posture in the recent 
evolutionary past. Therefore with quadrepedal ancestors it 
can be argued that the shoulders have had many times the 
“several millions of years” which Mr Hutchison suggests to 
evolve as weight-bearing joints, just as the knees have. 

His bracketed physiological reference to the lungs as an 
excretory organ is also incorrect: lungs do already fulfill this 
role. They should perhaps be considered as an accessory 
excretory organ, just as walking poles are an accessory form 
not only of support, but of stability. 

There are also public health benefits of increased pole-use. 
Comparison with people with “knackered legs” is inappropri- 
ate: this is a condition we are able to avoid. With increasing, 
use of poles, fewer knees will wear out and there will be fewer 
orthopaedic knee replacement operations with the concomi- 
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tant associated post-operative morbidity. This will free up 
money in Health Board budgets to pay for those unfortunates 
who fall or get lost in the mountains and need medical care, eg 
Jacqueline Greaves. 

The imprint of a Philips-headed screw in the palm of one’s 
hand has never been as painful as blisters on your feet, which 
should be reduced if you use poles. You also get lovely 
muscle definition in your forearms, shoulders and upper torso 
if you aren’t too porky — but enough of that. 

The only real disadvantage to walking poles, aside from the 
capital investment needed to acquire them, is the monotony of 
the highly original and devastating wit of every dickhead 
who laughingly asks, “lost yer skis mate?” Some genuinely 
seem to believe we are going rock-skiing as we suggest when 
overtaking them going uphill. It must be said that despite the 
Cairngorm Funicular, Scottish skiing is probably the closest 
one can get to rock-skiing. 


Touché, 


Shaggy 
Ashton-under-Lyne 


Dear TAC, 


| would like to use the pages of your magazine to say that a 
Leki Ultrashock Hypertensive Safe-Play strawberry-flavoured 
double-telescopic walking pole is my favourite piece of 
walking equipment, easily superseding my two previous 
favourites — a battered old Sigg water-bottle and a 
signed (by both of them!) copy of John and Anne Nuttall’s 
The Mountains of England and Wales, Volume |: Wales. 


Yours, 
Edmund Tump 
Monmouth 


Dear TAC, 


Iam a great admirer of Hutchison. He has created some of the 
funnier characters in TAC. Lachlan, for example, is a creation 
who begs comparison with the Shavian e@uvre. Not only 
that, but with his GPS and his Tops and Bottoms, he is a True 
Renaissance Man of the Hills. 

But if Hutchison was to continue this rant against ski poles 
ad infinitum, with his comic thought experiments on bathroom 
scales and his biomechanical ramblings, I’d say “Oi Hutchison, 
try standing on the glaur halfway up Dumgoyne, all coefficient 
of friction gone. It’s the component down the slope — 
N.sin(0) — that one is fighting against, not the total body 
weight. And a body sliding at constant velocity requires only 
an infinitesimally small force to retard it — Newton One, I 
believe. Ski poles are here to stay, you Dundonian dunderheid.” 


Yours etc, 
The Self Righteous Bagger, Ex-Dundee 


Dear TAC, 


Why do you let that Grant Hutchison put pen to paper / 
finger to keyboard (delete as appropriate) to spout off his 
unscientific and unresearched views? Although | have enjoyed 
his writing in the past (eg Lachlan and the Stone), these days he 
is sounding more and more like a broken record. 

In TAC31, instead of reviewing the first Wilderness Walks 
programme, he once again goes off on a tirade attempting to 
deride walking poles. What Mr Hutchison ignores about the 
use of the aforementioned poles is that some of the energy 
spent when walking is wasted trying to stop the rest of the 


body from falling over; try measuring that on your bathroom 
scales. It is this energy as well as some more that is saved 
when using poles. | hope this puts the matter to rest. 

On a completely different subject, that lan (English spelling) 
Johnston from Alburyon is giving me a bad name (TAC31, 
p17). It is quite obvious that he has no imagination when it 
comes to clothing. People are beginning to talk (not that | 
mind if it’s true), saying that | was seen wearing dull dark 
green. This quite simply will not be tolerated. (“Will not wash”, 
surely? — sartorially-sharp Ed.) | recommend he changes his 
name to something less like my own, such as Brian Johnston. 
As this new name contains his old name, there should never 
more be confusion on this matter. 


Yours pedantically, 
lain Johnston (the real one) 
Romanno Bridge 


Ed. — There's now even a website devoted to pole-use: 
http://www. dundee.ac.uk/~pjclinch/poles.htm 

maintained by a Peter Clinch (who, in a spooky coming- 
together of TAC contributors, works in medical physics — 
Perkin Warbeck’s sphere — at Dundee Ninewells Hospital 
— Grant Hutchison ’s domain). The mysterious Clinch has 
more pages of hypertext than you could shake a ski-stick at, 
covering every nuance of polery from how to grip it to what 
type of basket best suits differing conditions (I prefer slicks 
in the wet myself). In arecent posting to news: uk.rec. walking 
he enthused: “Personally I'd go for a pair of adjustable ski 
touring poles. Cheaper than the likes of Leki Super Maks, 
plus you can take up ski touring and not have to buy any 
poles... l use Black Diamond Flicklocks.” Of course. 


And even the 
politicos are at 
it: Guardian, 
22/5/97, Julia 
Langdon on 
the Powells — 
Charles, an 
ex-adviser to 
Thatcher, and 
young brother 
Jonathan, 
something 
similar for Mr 
Tony Blair: 


now even occasional part-time jour- 
nalist. 

Did you realise — more to the 
point does Tony Blair realise? — that 
there are people going around town 
suggesting that, in the event of a 
Labour government, there is some 
chance that Sir Charles Powell the 
pronounces it to rhyme with Kohl) 
might personally benefit? That the 
former foreign affairs adviser and 
friend of Margarct Thatcher when 
she was prime minister, the man who 


But the last word goes to Grant Hutchison, the arch-sceptic 
having uncovered yet more evidence for his case — 


Here's a reference which my Professorial Other pulled off 
MedLine, while researching something completely different: 


Walter PR, Porcari JP, Brice G, Terry L: “Acute responses to 
using walking poles in patients with coronary artery 
disease” in Journal of Cardiopulmonary Rehabilitation 1996; 
16(4): 245-50. 

They did a crossover study, in which they trained the 
punters to use poles, and then walked them on a treadmill at 
the same speed for eight minutes with poles, eight minutes 
without, in a randomised order. | quote from the abstract 
— “Walking with poles significantly (p<0.05) increased the 
energy cost of walking by 2/% ...” (my emphasis). Heart rate 
and blood pressure were also higher in the pole-users. 
21% harder work to walk at the same speed, using the damn 
poles! | always knew it! 


Time: 1pm 
Place: NY607964 (Sheet 80) 

Occasion: Tenth anniversary of the start of the Ed’s Watershed Walk 
Cast: Eighteen including one Sic Munroist, two Pineapple People, 
three Wightman-Ratcliffs, four Patient Partners and five Big Baggers cq 


Live a EC: 
WES a Ms 


EY 2x 


“No-one told you when to run, you missed the starting gun” 


It's the Ed’s day, and he’s assembled a crowd of friendly folk to retrace his first 600m hill on The Walk. He's the most 
punctual person in Western Europe, and he’s not here. So when he turns up half an hour late, and we see he’s not alone, 
it’s tempting to nudge and grin knowingly. But he’s careful to explain that it's not her fault as he goes Straight into royal 
family mode, shaking hands all around, even with people he’s already met and with a bewildered baby in a backpack. 

The walk up Peel Fell is great; terrain good, weather perfect. There's a communal good mood, lots of talk of small hills 
and big numbers, and even a bit of blether about land-ownership (not sure how that sneaked in). You wouldn't want to walk 
in a group of eighteen every week, but you can get good vibes from it, and you also get to see some clever gadgets. The 
New AW (see TGO July 96 — Ed.) has a rucksack with rear-view mirrors so he can check on the bairn in the back seat. 
Ann Bowker has a digital camera which gives an instant non-action reply. It shows a shot of people having a good time. So 
much so that we continue over Mid Fell and Deadwater Fell even though they don’t count. 

Bonchester Bridge provides suitable aprés-shed; the pub has good beer, nice food, plenty of room, not much smoke. The 
campsite is cheap and friendly, the grass short and flat, and we even get the great gig in the sky as Comet Hale-Bopp pops 
out to show its approval. You can’t ask for much more really, yet Ed is not one to admit to happiness too easily. There’s not 
been much opportunity for reflection, but he is a bit disappointed that none of the original Watershed support party could be 
here. Warbeck in particular is missed (sadly he suffers from latitude sickness if he goes this far south). 

On such occasions you can’t help thinking a bit about Time and Life. Ed’s big walk was evidently a metaphorical 
watershed too. Having got it out of his system, he’s had no desire to undertake similar epics. But his is a big system, which 
has since produced one Watershed book, 32 TACs, 21 TGO columns, 13 Golden Cagoules, 643 Munros and 370 New 
Donalds including 53 ascents of Ben Cleuch — not to mention immense amounts of pish. Who knows where it will end? 

Hillwalking, like writing, is often a solitary business, and so the occasional get-together seems okay to me. Peel Fell was 
a good day, a good hill and a good idea (okay, it was a good bag too). We must do it again sometime. Maybe the twentieth 
anniversary of the end of the Watershed Walk? Cape Wrath, June 29th, 2007. I'll need to check my diary but | should be 
able to make it. Look forward to seeing you there. 


“The hills are the same, in a relative way, but you're older, 
shorter of breath and ten years closer to death” Alan Blanco 


.Ed. — Probably the next big gathering ought to be Ten Years of TAC — when anyone with any connection will be invited to an as yet 

undecided summit in May 2001. And quite apart from being a massively good time, that occasion might further extend a record 
perhaps established on Peel Fell: the largest accumulated tally of Marilyns in a single party. Unless some dreadful 3000-charity- 
walkers-up-Snowdon do accidentally outdid it, the previous record surely came on either the Scarba / Tony Payne outing described 
in the Dec '96 TGO and by Warbeck in TAC29, or the Cruach Tairbeirt / Colin Donnelly 1000 jaunt (TAC31) — perhaps 4000 cumulo- 
hills each time. But neither of those days featured the Bowkers, and their presence meant the record was always going to be trashed 
this time. Totally accurate figures haven't been obtainable — two or three folk, although badgered and presented with copies of 
Blanco’s Big Book, continue to display numerical slackness in only being able to offer figures approximate to within ten or so. But it 
was at least 7550, with the Bowkers bringing along a double-handled 2640 bag, whilst the group included three other Hall-of- 
Famers (see p3) in Blanco, Stuart Benn and Richard Webb, plus six more scores over 200. Craig Weldon, when asked to add up, 
realised how hillwalking is not the same as Munrobagging: his 258 Marilyns were 18 fewer than his Munro-bag (subsequently 
rounded off on Ben Wyvis). Perhaps best of all though was for such an occasion to see someone's first-ever hill: five-month-old 
Isla Ratcliff may have been carried up, but that’s hardly her fault as she set off in Marilyn-pursuit of Rowland Bowker, a mere 1333 
ahead. Look out for more on both this day and the Payne/Donnelly outings in autumnal TGOs; and those with web-access could do 
far worse than check out Ann Bowkers pics at http:/www.keswick.u-net.com/peel.htm 


There has been widespread public negativity about Scottish hillwalking’s first foray into the CD-ROM market — Iain White’s The 
Munros through Windows — and not just via TAC’s stable of unstable crazies. Okay, so Perkin Warbeck slagged the thing rotten 
in TAC30, and your Ed did likewise in February’s 7GO, but TV’s Wilderness Walking Richard Else merrily panned it in Climber 
— nuffink to do with us, guv. But if Dr White’s piece of sheet metal was a pricey and disheartening, disappointment for the 
growing, band of hi-tech cyberbaggers, they shouldn’t fret: something much snazzier may well be along soon. TAC has been 
privy to test versions of a possibly upcoming SMC Munros CD, and without being able to enlarge on specific features, be 
reassured it has more bells and whistles than a gamelan gig at the Hacienda— and looks unlikely to be another clunky misguided 
non-exploitation of the medium’s potential. Thus far only a few Section One hills have been digitally enhanced, but QT VRs, 
fly-bys and non-Toblerone panoramas abound — and, importantly, the end product is likely to be cheap at half the price of 
White’s duff digitisation. But note the riders: should, possibly, likely — full production has yet to be okayed by the relevant 
> SMC committee (rumoured to be following the Labour Cabinet’s lead in addressing each other by first names). But it’s to be 
hoped their say-so is soon said-so, since this looks a genuinely good, thought-through, innovative product (and to quote a 
recently-dead entertainer, “I mean that most sincerely, folks”). TAC would prefer a wider remit than just Munros — an argument 
oft rehearsed in these pages — but with that failing taken as read (or surfed, or interacted with), then it’s pretty good thus far. 
Even with rapid ratification, the timescale is vague — early 1998 maybe? And TAC’s reviewer may end up not liking it as and 
when it finally appears — you know what we’ re like. But compared with what’s gone before, it does look a far, far better thing. 
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Stob 


. Stob Press ... 


Stob Press 


Recent TACs have kept tabs on the potentially disastrous Shieldaig hydro 
proposal, and many readers will have heard of the Public Inquiry’s postponement 
until autumn. As ever with these matters, it’s a tangled web. Contrary to what might 
be assumed, the Inquiry wasn’t put back due to delaying tactics on the part of 
objectors, but at the behest of the Gairloch Estate landowner, John Mackenzie, 
and the proposer, Highland Light and Power. They had tinkered with their case so 
much that it would have been unceremoniously thrown out on a technicality had it 
been heard on 8th April as originally intended. Shame someone thought to tip them 
off — a lot of public money and grief could have been saved all round. Even more 
worrying, whereas SNH (for once) are objecting to the plans, that other supposedly interested party, the NTS, has withdrawn its 
objection. Now, why would this be? Surely not because NTS Chair Hamish Leslie Melville (of the Earl of Leven and Melville 
clan) and John “Earl of Cromartie” Mackenzie are cousins? Surely not. Must just be a fluke of Who's Who, a coincidence of 
genetics, and a scandalous connection to make. But then again Melville is also related to Toby Tennant, now Chair of the 
NTS’s Mar Lodge Property Management Committee — a booby-prize post granted by Melville, to Tennant, after the latter’s initial 
failure to gain election to the NTS Council. Three ideas spring up re the hydro proposals: one, that this thing has so many heads 
feeding out of the same trough that it could be seen as a hydra scheme; two, whilst everyone has heard of a water bed, this is 
the first time a hydro-bed has been encountered — with a pair of kissing cousins safely tucked up under its covers; and three, if 
the objection remains shelved, this will surely be proof that blood is, after all, thicker than water. 


These proposers are persistent buggers though. Take the Skye helicopter saga, where the absurdly-named Man Friday Helicopters 
(aka Crusoe Chopper Cruises) have switched their intended take-off site so as to sneak under planning applications. The latest ruse 
uses Ashaig airstrip rather than the grace-and-favour pad earlier offered by the Sligachan landlord, Ian Campbell — but still doesn’t 
defuse two worrying stories leaked to TAC by on-island sources. One suggests this is all merely a front so as to be in position to 
exploit future oil-in-the-Minch possibilities. The other — concerning a different form of liquid gold — relates to last summer, when 
the Ur-MFH were employed to spray bracken. After each session they were fond of a dram or three at the Slig before flying down 
to the Sconser Lodge where they were ensconsed (the Slig being a bit downmarket for them, you’ ll understand). Hence the Cuillin 
flights started as a method of recouping hefty bar bills — and hence it’s little wonder that Campbell is so supportive — money is 
thicker than blood, water or oil. So quite apart from noise-intrusion fears, the “Skye’s The Limit” car-stickers and the words “crash 
pad” may gain whole new scary meanings. With any luck the new landlords in the Scottish Office will see off MFH under a ten- 
minute-rule Bill. Either that, or someone should persuade Swampy to switch his attention from roads and runways in the south. 

Object by writing to Highland Council Chief Exec Arthur McCourt, Glenurquhart Rd, Inverness, [V3 5NX. Direct comment can 
be made to MFH boss Nicholas Hawkings-Byass, 1 Dunraven St, London, W1Y 3FG (0171-499-2233, fax 0171-499-2277). As 
ever, the MCofS will be interested to receive input and feedback on both this and the hydra hooha: Mike Dales, Conservation 
Officer, MCofS, 4a St Catherine’s Rd, Perth, PH1 SSE — with fighting-fund donations also gratefully received by the MCofS, 
in anticipation of big-time costs come the Inquiries. 


“In ninety-five years the military haven’t done one bit of damage” — Otterburn resident, re firing range expansion, Good Morning 
Scotland, 22/4/97. 


Further to his letter in TAC30, p7, Dave McFadzean of Moniaive tells of more developments re Nithsdale wind farms: 


The KGB is to oppose any further wind farm developments in Galloway and Upper Nithsdale! No, the Russian secret police are 
not about to sabotage our electricity-generating industry: the Keep Galloway Beautiful group has been set up to halt further 
despoliation of our skylines. As discussed in recent TACs, Dumfries and Galloway has a 36-turbine farm on the aptly named Windy 
Standard, its 200ft turbines visible for miles around. D+G Council has published a draft strategy for wind farm development, with 
many of the “preferred” sites being in Galloway and Upper Nithsdale. The KGB has been formed to counteract moves to develop 
new farm sites, and does not see the sacrificing of countryside as an answer to pollution or global warming. A group spokesman 
said: “Wind turbines are costly, unreliable and destructive, and, most importantly, inefficient. Thousands of wind turbines will not 
close one power station. The power companies have no commitment to reduction of fossil fuel emissions, and are ready to increase 
their coal-burn. People are being duped by this token gesture. Wind power will never replace conventional power generation. We 
see hydro power as the proven renewable energy source.” 

Supporters of wind farms believe they have an important role to play in the development of renewable energy: “We cannot burn 
the same gallon of oil or lump of coal twice. We have to think of the needs of future generations”. Angus Langlands, advocate of 
wind farms: “We must explore — as an urgency — all potential sources of renewable, clean energy. We should have a broad range 
of clean technologies which do not depend on the burning of fossil fuels.” The feeling is that the visual intrusion of turbines on 
skylines is a price we have to pay for sustainable power, that the sensitive siting of turbines will enhance upland scenery. 

A 16-turbine farm is awaiting planning permission at Craigenlee Fell, Portpatrick. Further turbines have been proposed for Hare 
Hill and McCrierick’s Cairn, in Upper Nithsdale. There are wind monitors — first indicators of farm interest — on Wether Hill above 
Dalwhat and Corse Hill at Scaur. Developers are also interested in a site on Ballencleuch Law. Most of these would have a visual 
impact on the scenic value of the Southern Upland Way, the western section of which could become Scotland’s first wind farm 
corridor. A ranger service spokesperson: “It’s too early to say what the impact will be. Some visitors — like the Dutch — will be 
used to seeing turbines. Others may not be able to stand the sight of them.” D+G Tourist Board is concerned that farms will deter 
tourists from visiting the area. Chief Exec Clive Hartley said: “Whilst I support the principle of producing electricity from renewable 
resources, it has to be recognised that tourism is a far greater generator of income and jobs to the rural economy than wind turbines 
will ever be. The tourists come here because of the unspoilt countryside, its scenery, wildlife, countryside pursuits, drives and 
walks. It follows from this that the impact of wind turbines in the D+G countryside needs to be kept within acceptable limits.” 

A seminar is planned — in Easterbrook Hall, Dumfries — to discuss further developments. Wind farm supporters will argue for 
this clean and renewable energy source. The KGB will argue for further development of our proven hydro-electricity network. 
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LACHLAN and the DISTRESS BEACON 
by Grant Hutchison 
Continued from TAC31, pp12-14: 


Lachlan has invented an ingenious mountaineers’ distress beacon. It consists of a Global Positioning System receiver, 
a notebook computer, a portable fax modem and a cellular telephone. The computer is attached to the user s forearm, while 
the rest of the apparatus packs away unobtrusively into the rucksack. If the user does not push a reset button once every 
thirty minutes, the computer assumes injury or incapacity, and faxes a distress message to the nearest Mountain Rescue 
service, giving the user s current grid reference. 

Lachlan and his friend have set out to test the device on Lochnagar. All has gone well until a peculiarly adolescent 
argument on the summit of Cac Carn Beag prevents Lachlan from hitting the reset button at the appropriate time. The machine 
has now announced that a fax has been dispatched, and an undesired rescue operation seems imminent. 

Now read on... 


IN RETROSPECT, of course, it is clear what we should have done: we should have tried to use Lachlan’s cellular phone to call 
off the Mountain Rescue team before they set out. But at the time ... well, at the time we entertained the notion that we might 
get away with it — that we might sneak down off the hill without anyone finding out how stupid we had been. And so we 
crammed the remainder of our lunch into our pockets, and set off at a brisk walk back the way we had come. In fact, we jogged 
alittle. 

How long before a team arrived? Would a helicopter be sent out first? We had no idea, but we imagined that we would be well 
down into the glen, perhaps back to the car park, before we started to notice any major Search And Rescue activity. 

We were psychologically unprepared, then, as we rounded the rim of the north-east corrie, to discover a team of burly men 
striding briskly towards us, equipped with a stretcher and a two-way radio. 

“Now that,” said Lachlan admiringly, “is fast!” 

“Ohgodohgod,” I said, never at my best in such circumstances. 

“Cool, man. Play it cool.” And then, raising his voice, “Hello there. How’s it going, lads?” 

The leader of the MR team was clearly in a foul mood. Six feet tall, broad in the shoulder, narrow in the hip and possessed of 
quite the steeliest grey eyes I have ever encountered, he loomed over me and growled, “Which way did you boys come up?” 

“Down ... down there,” I babbled, immediately unnerved, making vague gestures out over the glen in the hope that this 
might clarify our route. 

“We came up from the Spittal by the Foxes’ Well path,” offered Lachlan smoothly, all round-eyed innocence. “Has there been 
an accident of some kind?” 

“Did you meet anyone on the way up? Anyone injured?” 

“Only a lad with a bit of a blister, on his way down,” I provided, since this at least was the truth. “He looked fine. Why?” 

“Some bugger’s been sending, half-hourly faxes since ten this morning, giving the grid for a party in distress — a different 
location every time, all the way up this bloody path and on to the top. We’ re thinking now that it’s a hoax. The helicopter’s been 
overflying since eleven, and we’ re just walking the route to be sure.” 

“Not half-hourly, surely?” said Lachlan, beginning to roll his eyes slightly. 

“Aye, half-hourly. What’s that you’ re fiddling with?” 

Lachlan and J, as if sharing a single thought, turned our eyes to the little notebook computer still perched on his forearm. 
“This?” said Lachlan, a little hoarsely, and ran a hand nervously through his hair. 

I realised that I had no idea if he had turned it off after the summit débdcle. Indeed, Lachlan was now giving every indication 
of being unable to remember this crucial piece of information himself. Surely more than half an hour had elapsed since our 
brisk departure from Cac Carn Beag? If not, then we might be very nearly due for another computer-voiced reminder that it 
was time to push the reset button. 

; “Tt’s,” said Lachlan, brightly. “It’s.” And then after a dry 
swallow, “It’s a navigation computer. I thought you guys were 
issued with these, these days? GPS?” 

“Ours don’t look like that,” said the leader, mellowing a 
little and sidling around to peer at Lachlan’s forearm. He was 
clearly a Gadget Man. 

“This one’s new,” said Lachlan, flipping open the screen. 
I could see that the program was still running. “See, here’s 
our current grid reference, here, and our ground speed and 
heading, here.” 

“What’s the little digital count-down for? The one that 
says twenty seconds?” 

“Whoops, sorry, I’ve just deactivated it. Pushed the wrong, 
button! Damn, I’m always doing that!” cried Lachlan, with 
a thin note of hysteria in his voice. And he struck his forehead 
with the palm of his hand in a rather poor simulation of regret. 
I let out a breath that hadn’t seen daylight for a while. 
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At this point, we were spared demands for a further 
demonstration by a voice emanating from the leader’s 
radio. “Hello, Derek, hello, Derek.” 

He stepped off to one side, pushed a button, and 
spoke in the obligatory sing-song voice: “Yah, Rodney. 
Derek here. Over.” 

“What's your twenty, Derek? Come on.” (Lachlan 
made a brief choking sound at this point, nudged me 
and muttered something that sounded like, “Ten Four, 
good buddie.” I have no idea what this might mean.) 

“Rodney, we’re about half-way round the north-east 
corrie. No sign of any injured party. I think it’s a hoax. 
Have you tried ringing that number yet? Over.” 

“What number, Derek? Come on.” 

“The one at the head of the fax sheet, Rodney. The y) 


<A 
AG 
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return number. Over.” . LA 

“But it’s a fax, Derek. What’s the point in phoning it? GZ ZAG —< 

” A A 

Come on. Ze jel = 

“It’s a mobile number, for chrissakes. It’s not like Zs pa = r| 
it’s going to be permanently plugged into a fax machine, Zz a 
is it? Just mle. the number and see what happens, will i eo at BN Pcs ——— 
you? Over. = 


“Ah, OK, Derek. I’ll do that now. Em, Rodney out.” 

There followed the briefest of pauses, lasting several eternities of subjective time, and then ... Ring, ring, went 
Lachlan’s rucksack. 

“What was that?” asked the MR leader, instantly suspicious. 

“What was what?” we chorused. 

Ring, ring, went Lachlan’s rucksack again. Over his shoulder, I caught sight of the computer screen, which was flashing the 
words INCOMING MESSAGE. 

“JT heard a phone,” said the leader. 

Lachlan and I gazed around ourselves in simulated astonishment. “Did you?” asked Lachlan, in tones that doubted the 
man’s hearing, if not his sanity. 

Ring, ring, went the rucksack, and the message on the computer screen turned to RECEIVING CALL. 

“One of you has a bloody cell-phone in his rucksack!” erupted the mountain rescue man, turning a little purple and wagging 
a finger at us. “Answer it! Answer it now! And if it’s Rodney on the other end, you are ...” (his mouth worked silently as 
he sought some suitable fate for us) “... you are in bloody trouble!” 

Silence ensued, and then, mercifully, continued. Lachlan went so far as to cup an ear, and strike a listening pose. No further 
telephonic sounds were heard. Meanwhile, the computer screen briefly displayed the words HAND SHAKING FAILED 
(curiously appropriate to our present position), before switching to HANGING UP. 

We had been saved by some sort of automated answering facility. Rodney had no doubt just found himself listening to 
a high-pitched electronic yodel, before Lachlan’s computer hung up in disgust after receiving no recognisable electronic 
message in reply. 

After a while, Lachlan remarked, “The call of the snow bunting has on occasion been compared to the sound of a 
cellular phone, I understand,” and he turned through a slow three hundred and sixty degrees, scanning the horizon keenly 
for birdish activity. “Perhaps that’s what you heard?” 

The mountain rescue man was by now a mottled crimson, vibrating visibly, and he clearly wished with all his heart that 
MR teams had been granted Stop and Search powers. But he was forced to let us continue on our way, which we did with 
some alacrity. I believe that we did not stop running until we had made it all the way back to the car park. 


“The problem,” said Lachlan later, tapping at the keyboard as we slumped in front of the television in his flat, “was just a 
wee thing. I’d programmed a conditional loop the wrong way round. So it sent out a fax every time I pushed the button, 
instead of only if I didn’t. The only fax that didn t go out was the one on Cac Carn Beag, that we thought did. Easy fixed.” 

“Hang on,” I said, catching sight of a familiar empurpled face on the TV screen. “Here’s the MR man on Reporting Scotland. 
Turn up the sound.” 

But the picture changed at that moment, to one of Jackie Bird in the studio, looking grave. “And other reports, just in, 
suggest that this hoax has been the cause of the largest call-out since the inception of the rescue services,” she said, 
disapprovingly. 

“Oh lummee,” said Lachlan. 

“Up and down the country,” continued Jackie, reading her autocue with mounting horror, “rescue services have received 
spurious faxes giving the grid references of supposedly injured parties. Rescuers have been combing the hills north of 
Spean Bridge, in the borders near Lockerbie, and in ...” (she frowned, before carrying on with a rolling Gaelic pronunciation) 
“ .. The Deargs, by Ullapool. Elsewhere, teams have been deployed in the High Peak, the Lake District, to the north of 
Bodmin Moor, and at Offa’s Dyke on the Welsh border. Police have also answered calls to areas of low-lying moorland 
in southern Strathclyde, the Yorkshire Moors, the Wold and the Isle of Man.” 
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“Oh ya bandit,” said Lachlan, peering anxiously down at the computer on his lap. 

“Ferries from Holyhead were disrupted for three hours after faxes were received sug gesting that a boat mi ight be adrift with 
injured crew in Holyhead Bay. And coastguard helicopters are also now returning from fruitless searches in the Pentland Firth, 
the Firth of Forth, and off Cape Wrath,” finished Jackie, and then visibly brightening. 

“And now, news of how two Dundee pensioners plan to hang-glide into the record books ... ” 

I switched off the TV. “Did you ever get around to putting grid letters into your map references?” I asked. 

“Ah, no,” said Lachlan. 

“So your program would generate identical grid references at, what, hundred kilometre intervals, all across the country?” 

“Tt would,” said Lachlan. “It would do that. Yes.” 

“So your idiot program, at a loss to know exactly where we were, sent out identical faxes to a variety of rescue posts, 
scattered all over Britain. Each of whom interpreted the grid reference as being in their own area, of course. And it continued 
to do this at half-hourly intervals for three hours?” 

“T think that is, probably, what it did. Yes indeed.” 

And at that moment Lachlan’s cellular telephone, lying on the table by his elbow, began to ring. Quite insistently. 


Recent quote from New Scientist: “It is not easy to make maps of other planets. On earth 
elevations are relative to sea level, but what if there is no sea?” 


CONFIDENTIAL 


MEMO FROM: Intergalactic Standards Association 
TO: TAC 

DATE: 03.03.59,006 

REF: Standardisation of altitude measurements 


It has come to the attention of this Association that your publica- 
tion is still promoting a non-standard altitude measurement, the 
Monroe. [Please ignore this memo if you have ceased using this unit 
during the 23 years it has taken the memo to reach you.] 


The Association believes that, although there may be cultural reasons 
for retaining the Monroe (as it immortalises a filmstar after which 
the unit was named), recent controversies concerning first ascents 

of mountains on irregularly shaped asteroids mean that a uniform 
standard has to be adopted. 


The relevant standard was set during the Intergalactic Standard Units 
Conference in 58,750, and has now been formally adopted by 98% of 
planetary societies. This conference agreed: 


"The altitude of a surface feature is determined as the distance down 
from the surface of an imaginary sphere surrounding the planetary 
body: this sphere is centred at the body’s centre of gravity, and its 
radius equals the greatest distance possible in a straight line from 
the centre of gravity to the surface. The unit is expressed in kilo- 
metres. If subsequent erosion/eruptions cause this longest radius to 
change, the original imaginary sphere should be retained [which could 
result in negative heights]. 


In practice this means that the highest surface feature has an alti- 
tude of Okm, and the nearer the feature to the body’s centre of 
gravity (ie the lower the feature), the greater the altitude. 


For the cultural reason mentioned above, the ISA has no objection in 
principle to your retaining your classification term “Monroe” as long 
as your units follow the ISA system. When applied to your earth, your 
highest mountain (Evrest) will have a height of Okm, and your Monroes 
would be defined as any hill lower than 7.934km. 
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—_— - Paul He lesp 


“we'll just put some drenies out in the sun 
And have it out on Highway 61” 
Bob Dylan, 1965 (weil, almost) 
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Val Hamilton’s TAC31 essay on breeches did the trick. 
I will finally come out of the closet (lovely flat, really) 
and step into the rainstorm, and I shall do so in this 
very article. But first, an international perspective on the 
issue is required. 

Breeches are still immensely popular in Central Europe. Their historical roots, to answer Val’s first question, are easily found. 
Breeches as we know them derive from traditional farmwear: in the old days, everything got soaked and caked with filth beneath 
the knee all the time; why bother with coverings further down? Leather boots were expensive and bare legs were convenient for 
warming, in/on the dungheap.' Kids went barefoot in some Austrian mountain areas as late as the 1950s — until the advent of 
Anglo-American capitalism and its wellies/gumboots in the wake of the allied occupation. By restricting themselves to knee- 
length trousers, people also saved scarce local resources like /oden (matted tweed) and chamois, still the pistons material for 
top-class breeches. 

It is evident that breeches were an historico-economic necessity. But 90% of Germans and Austrians now spend their lives 
behind desks or in kitchens, and hillwalking, tends to be restricted to the shortest distance between car park and clifftop 
restaurant. So muddy farmyards can no longer account for the continued popularity of breeches. Could these people be 
suffering from what we doctors call constipatio, or breech-block, a condition related to traces of undigested belligerence? This 
would influence their attitude towards lower-body wear. It is a fact that self-respecting owners will let their chamois breeches 
acquire a lovely patina of filth. One wine grower where I and my Scottish better half sometimes stop for refreshments exhibits an 
ancient pair where the leather has actually rotted away in an unmentionable place. 

In Northern Europe, corduroy ? breeches may still be seen, but trekking trousers or whatever you people call them are now 
more common. The Ur-trousers in this case were the well-known itchy British WW2 battledress trousers. As usual — radar, 
computers — it was left to us foreigners to develop these into a really sophisticated product.* Their advantage over tracksuit 
bottoms (which are also the least flattering item of clothing ever invented; it is a sad manifestation of women’s relentless craving 
for equality that they should wear them these days — sorry, Val!); their advantage, as I said, is of course the large number of 
pockets. These can’t be spacious enough as far as I’m concerned: I don’t like disturbing the rhythm of a walk by digging for 
maps, snacks, etc in my rucksack. Unfortunately, manufacturers of mountainwear are simple-minded folk who believe that 
pockets must be pocket-sized. Therefore I have taken one step back, stood VI Lenin on his head, and made two steps forward 
by acquiring a pair of cotton Dutch army trousers from surplus stock. These have vast pockets and blend non-tweedily into the 
heather; they are also very cheap, indestructible and marginally less ugly than tracksuit bottoms. In my case, moreover, they 
were signed by the previous owner: 142 Wagenaar. 

With fatigues, the problem of chilling and soaking remains. Instead of over-trousers, I rely on over-trouser-legs. These can be 
stuffed into any pocket; they are very light and cheap, being made of coated nylon; and they allow some air circulation — 
especially around the parts which remain uncovered (modesty is preserved by a longish Goretex jacket). But the best things 
about them are the straps by which you attach them to your belt; mine are a charming mauve hue. As, in the empty wastes of 
Lapland, the parts that count most are prepared for engulfment by a rainstorm, I become, for one brief moment, a drag queen 
about to step into the limelight, orchestra and central heating blasting away. 


*T have seen the technique demonstrated in a Hungarian cowboy film (with its economic structure, Hungary is actually a more 
logical location for such films than Italy). Unfortunately, I don’t remember the title. Given the language, I feel that this is 
excusable, although John Hunston may think differently. 

? The Dutch and the Scandinavians call it manchester. Makes you think, doesn’t it? (Good for Swampy ground, then — Ed.) 

5 See Spike Milligan — Adolf Hitler, my part in his downfall, Harmondsworth, 1972, pp30-31, for a critique of the battledress. 
Mr Milligan’s findings are confirmed by my own experience. 


Val Hamilton’s Breeches That's the way to go, men! 


oo Fleece from waist to toe, men! 
| — sung to Men of Harlech It's made for you, in bilious blue, 


— us ce And covers boots to abdomen! _ 


Through bog and snow, I’ve iraipsed and blundered, 
Made from hairy stuf that ichee? In pants of Polartec 200; - 
Made for giants, worn by titches? And when I've stopped, |’ ve often wondered 
Betterfarisfleece! == Why my legs were warm. 


hill informed 


Dear TAC, 


In this day and age, when a visit to an 
outdoor retail establishment forms 
such a major part of many people’s 
outdoor experience, all right-thinking 
persons will, I am sure, deplore any- 
thing that detracts from the raw and 
vital nature of that experience. South 
of the Border, of course, we are used 
to having our passage along the road 
made easier and safer by the presence 
of traffic-calming measures, pedes- 
trian zones, and other new-fangled 
paraphernalia; but one had always 
hoped that the Highlands would 
remain free of such unnecessary 
innovation. 

Imagine my horror then to discover 
that Fort William has now fallen 
victim to this fashion. No longer will it 
be possible to savour the sense of 
achievement at fighting one’s way out 
of Nevisport in the face of a stiff 
south-westerly, struggling on for 
150m before turning through 50° and 
holding, a dead-steady course down 
the High Street until the sanctuary of 
West Coast Sports. 

Now, not only has the area been 
pedestrianised, but metal bollards and 
other so-called navigational aids have 
appeared at regular intervals along the 
streets. Not only are these construc- 
tions an unwelcome intrusion into a 
hostile-but-challenging environment, 
but I would suggest they may also 
encourage the foolhardy and inexpe- 
rienced to attempt the journey. Such 
people, most of whom are almost 
certainly English, would be much 
better advised to restrict their 
explorations to hunting bargains 
in Nevisport. 

Surely all right-thinking people will, 
without delay, saw off all such 
bollards at their base and cast them 
into the sea, where they belong? Only 
then will we be able to enjoy the 
outdoor retail experience at its most 
intense and fulfilling. 


Yours in despair, 

Mark Leah 

Lancaster 
ieee ae ae ee a ee 


Dear TAC, 


Graham Benny’s letter on Irish hill- 
walking (T4C3/, p19) perpetuates the 
general myth apparent back in Britain 
that there are no access difficulties in 
the Emerald Isle. This is probably 
based on the limited experience gained 
whilst visiting the tiny number of 
“Munros” to be found here. The wider 
position is a lot less encouraging and 


is likely to get worse before it gets 
better. Hopefully I can shed some light 
on the issue as I see it, having lived 
here for six months (after eight years 
in Scotland). 

It is inappropriate to compare the 
access position in Scotland (with its 
huge deer forests and grouse moors) 
with Ireland (made up largely of small 
farms). A fairer comparison would be 
between Wales and Ireland. The former 
has a network of public footpaths to 
channel walkers through the farmland, 
thereby reducing, the potential for 
conflict. In Ireland, whilst public rights 
of way apparently exist, they are not 
shown on OS maps such as the new 
1:50000 Discovery series. Walkers 
are accordingly at a considerable 
disadvantage when crossing enclosed 
land. The position is further 
compounded by the growth of ribbon 
housing developments along, rural 
roads which reduce the options for 
navigating acceptable routes on to the 
open hill. 

Neither are all hills “open”. Some 
areas (eg, the Sperrin Mountains in 
Ulster and the Blue Stack Mountains 
in Donegal) have long-standing 
access difficulties. In recent months 
I have become aware of problems 
reaching Mangerton Mountain and 
the Paps in County Kerry, and the 
adjacent Caherbarnagh in County 
Cork, while some of the “lesser” 
hills of the Wicklows are positively 
blanketed by “Keep out / Trespass- 
ers will be prosecuted” signs. The 
position in Connemara seems even 
worse. Here, according to a 29/3/97 
article in the /rish Independent, 
walkers have been “intimidated, 
verbally abused and physically 
threatened” while attempting to use 
ancient walks. 

It should be noted that it is local 
farmers rather than large absentee 
landowners who are seeking to limit 
the freedom to walk. The Irish have a 
very strong, affinity with “the land”, 
rooted in colonisation by the English 
and the effects of the Famine. 
However, I don’t think that this gives 
landowners the right to deny access 
to the countryside by the wider 
community. There is a major debate 
running here at present between 
urban-centred populations and 
farming, concerning the costs / 
benefits of the latter. Access is only 
one small part of this, with other 
issues, such as BSE, the illegal use of 
growth hormones in animal feed, and 
the tax-breaks/subsidies for farmers 
being in greater prominence. (Surely 
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not? Farmers doing all these things? 
Get away! — Ed.) In addition to 
the funds they receive from the EU 
Common Agricultural Policy, farmers 
are now seeking compensation from 
the Irish Government for permitting 
visitors on to land recently designated 
by the EU as Special Areas of 
Conservation. 

Farmers feel threatened and seem 
to have taken an entrenched position. 
They are probably their own worst 
enemy when it comes to winning over 
public opinion. However, the trends 
towards urbanisation and tourism- 
growth, coupled with the shifts 
towards environmental rather than 
agriculture supports, will hopefully 
result in farmers realising that they 
must be prepared to share the land 
asset with other sections of society. 

The imminent publication of ZA Cit 
Tables on the Hewitts and Marilyns 
of Ireland will inevitably lead to 
more people wishing to visit the 
hills here, some of which have access 
difficulties. I hope I haven’t put you 
off, because most present no problem 
and are well worth the effort. In 
conclusion, whilst Ireland has many 
things going for it, I don’t consider 
access to the hills to be one of them. 


Yours, 

Tony Payne 

Limerick 

Ed. — Mike Harding also writes 
about this on p84 of the June TGO. 


ES aaa a eT 
Dear TAC, 


What on earth is Ms Hamilton on 
about (TAC 31, p20)? Not only “did” 
we wear breeches, the right-thinking, 
among us still do! 

My own moleskin breeches have 
served me well for many a long, year. 
Admittedly, we shall not see their like 
again: prepared for me by a deaf-mute 
Basque molecatcher in the summer of 
1952, using the pelts of fifty-six 
Pyrenean desmans, they are entirely 
waterproof and harder-wearing than 
a brace of Brillo pads. 

The point of wearing breeches is, 
of course, that fabrics which are warm 
and thorn-proof around the buttocks 
may prove unpleasantly hot and 
confining if permitted to reach the 
calves. And what greater delight can 
there be, when striding the airy ridges, 
than to push down one’s socks to 
allow the wind full play about the 
calf muscles? With warm snugness 
around the vitals, and air around 
the extremities, Ms Hamilton would 


have no need to feel “nesh”, whatever 
that may be (is it Persian, perhaps?). 

As for her suggestion that the 
appalling modern waterproof panta- 
loon should be donned for added 
warmth, I quail at the notion. The only 
advantage to these odious objects is 
that the skiff-skiff-skiff noise emitted 
by the wearer serves as a warning to 
other hill-goers, thereby afforded time 
to evacuate the area. 


Yours aye, 

Dr Ben MacDoohey 

The Angry University 

(formerly The Angry College) 
Beanoland 

si) aaa a OER Yea 
Dear Sir, 


In his reply to ZAC — Two Awful 
Calumnies (TAC31, p16), I feel 
that Gordon Smith does Maggie 
Ramage a great injustice. I believe art 
appreciation to be a matter of personal 
taste, but Mr Smith’s puerile comments 
smack of being able to dish out 
criticism but unable to accept it. To 
solve Mr Smith’s dilemma — having, 
met Ian Mitchell twice and knowing 
that the author and artist are well 
acquainted — option (ii) is the only 
plausible hypothesis. 


Yours, 

Denise Currie 

Glasgow 

ae | 
Dear TAC, 


I expect healthy scepticism from 
TAC folk, but carping criticism seemed 
to be the order of the day where 
Wilderness Walks was concerned. 
(TAC31, pp3-5.) Did they think that 
they’d become Critics? Of a sudden, 
hobby-horses were saddled, and nits 
were picked go /eor. (That’s to show 
that I’m pedantic in more than one 
language.) 

Grant Hutchison seems to have 
spent his time thinking up ways of 
justifying his dislike of walking 
staffs, instead of admiring the way 
some tiny walker had apparently 
walked all over Chris Brasher’s clothes 
with boots on. And at Brasher’s age, 
how do we know whose breasts he 
was thinking of? 

Gordon Smith sneers at GM 
Hopkins’ Jnversnaid as “execrable”. 
By what standards, pray? And what if 
Chris Smith and McNeish misquote it? 
To be misquoted is the lot of every 
poet: “Better mistaken warmth and 
vigour, than the critic’s cold pedantic 
rigour”. Why do you think that poets 
give readings of their work? Because 


we can’t remember everything we 
write, that’s why. 

For the record (for Val Hamilton), in 
Ireland a reek is a stack of anything. 
The word is commonly applied to turf 
brought into the yard. And there is 
nothing sexist about the name Hags’ 
Glen, any more than The Witch’s Step 
on Caisteal Abhail. Both are clumsy 
translations of “cailleach”, which 
simply means “old woman’”’. “Hag” is 
an old English word, originally 
without any derogatory connotation, 
for “old woman”. In the case of Ceum 
na Caillich, the Gaelic word for witch 
is “beandraoi”. So the gap should 
properly be “Old Woman’s Step”. So 
there! 


Chief of Style Police Blanco 


And who appointed Alan Blanco 
as Chief of Style Police, anyway? Why 
shouldn’t David Craig, or anybody 
else, wear red trousers if they want? 
And in Knoydart or anywhere else? 
I hope we’re not turning into the 
equivalent of golfers, having to wear 
what some old cretin decides is 
“appropriate apparel”. Shall we 
return to the good old days of muddy 
brown and lovat, in order to “blend 
in”? I thought that the Blessed 
Muriel had blown that one out of 


‘the water years ago. Anyway, how 


can two baldy geezers and a camera 
crew possibly blend in? They’d stand 
out in George Square at Hogmanay. 
(Hey, watch it pal — baldy Ed.) 

Anyway, I hope youse all recorded 
the programmes to watch later, instead 
of wasting Friday evenings in front 
of the box when you could have 
been on your way to Points North. In 
general, I felt the series was aimed 
more at the non-walker rather than the 
enlightened, but then I didn’t see 
them all. I was in the Blackmount most 
of the time (smug, bugger! ) 


Yours, 
Mick Furey 
Rotherham 


PS — Idlike to apologise for the mis- 
spelling of Somairle MacGill-Eain’s 
name (see TAC30, p15). That was 
sloppy of me; I should have checked, 
instead of accepting, somebody else’s 
version. No excuses, the fault’s all 


Wé. 


mine. I can’t even use the old get-out 
of “typographical error”. I can’t even 
blame our own dear Ed. 


Sa eee) 
Dear TAC, 


Re John Burnett’s letter (TAC3/, p17), 
there are numerous places of super- 
stition involving offerings. I once saw 
a tree by Loch Restil at the Rest 
and be Thankful covered in rags — 
presumably for the same reason as the 
Culloden Clootie Well. The idea is, 
you assign a worry to a rag and hang, 
it up. You can then forget about what’s 
worrying you. It is important, however, 
not to touch another person’s rag, or 
you will inherit their misfortune. 
(I never touch that Trail rag myself 
— TGO-loyal Ed.) 

There are other places with 
depressions hollowed out of large 
table-like stones where sacrifices once 
took place. The hollows were used as 
cups for catching the sacrificial blood. 
(Auquorthies stone circle may be an 
example, but I’m probably wrong.) On 
an island on Loch Maree is a tree 
where it was traditional to wedge a 
coin in the bark: Queen Victoria did 
this. However, the practice died when 
the tree died of copper poisoning! 

The primitive practice of offering 
material gifts to the Gods is obviously 
a powerfully subconscious one, for 
there are modern places associated 
with such practices when one would 
think that taking such notions 
seriously had long since died out. 
I am thinking of the Forth Bridge, 
where it is traditional to fling coins 
out of trains to fall into the Firth “for 
good luck”. (Similarly on the Skye 
Bridge, where there is a belief that it 
is beneficial to hand over coins to 
wee men in booths; some folk choose 
to fling their coins here too, for 
greater effect — Ed.) 

Finally, I remember I was once in 
Hazelhead Park in Aberdeen when 
some people threw money into the 
fountain. I was only young, and it was 
quite a lot of money in those days. 
My friends laughed, and I got wet, 
but what the heck. I dived in and was 
50p richer. 


Traditionally yours, 
Craig, Weldon 
Helensburgh 


Ed. — There's also a lucky tree in my 
back garden in Alva; if pound coins 
or paper money are attached, the 
donor is guaranteed a lifetime of good 
fortune (subject to annual renewal 
and price fluctuations). 

Sa ee eee 


pourzoyur [ITY 


hill inform 


Dear TAC, 


Further to my TAC31 letter about 
healing, wells, I’ve been directed to 
one more, the Font Stone on the south 
side of the Pentlands. 

Here, however, is a different 
observation. How many streets are 
there which are not only named after 
Munros, but are actually aligned 
with the one they are named after? 
This question springs from a denizen 
of Lomond Drive, Bannockburn, who 
assures me that the street points 
straight at Ben Lomond. 


Yours, 
John Burnett 
Edinburgh 


Ed. — Interesting, although none of 
the Glasgow hill-streetnames in Q12 
of the TAC25 quiz point anywhere 
other than randomly. But in finest 
Chomskian fashion, some street- 
names acquire pronunciations very 
different from those intended. 
Lomond Drive is always going to 
just be Lomond Drive (at least until 
Dr Iain White moves there, when it 
would become Laomuinn Drive 
whether the residents liked it or not). 
Close by the former TAC Towers in 
the Gorbals is Ballater St. Locals 
don't however pronounce this the 
Deeside way, but with stress heavily 
on the middle syllable, as in words 
such as Loretta. Even more striking 
is Garioch St, which anyone from 
Aberdeenshire would call Gearie St, 
as in the area around Bennachie from 
where the street surely took its 
name. But Glaswegians opt for the 
less idiosyncratic “wrong” phonetic 
version, with -och at the end and no 
“e” sound at the start. Perhaps there 
are reverse examples of this, such as 
Milngavie St in Aberdeen? 
aaa ee | 
Dear TAC, 


Selvili tepe, 1024m, is quoted in World 
Tops and Bottoms (Note 77) as among 
the most inaccessible listed. Last 
November I visited North Cyprus and 


_ naturally wished to reach this, its 


highest point. This is far from easy, 
as a map is regarded as a military 
secret; the only guide I could find 
was a tourist “trail guide” which 
endearingly plotted all points equi- 
distantly on a line, whether they were 
2km or 15km apart. Goodness knows 
what they would have done if the 
range were not linear! 

To my surprise I found that I could 
walk unhindered up Selvili tepe 
including the track to the radio mast. 


Only at the very top did I encounter 
the familiar military fence with its 
warnings in four languages. The gate 
was open, and the whole site clearly 
deserted. I was within 200 metres 
(horizontally) and 20m (vertically) of 
the summit. But, having no desire to 
argue with Turkish squaddies, even 
apparently absent ones, I deemed that 
good enough! 

There are three other tops in the 
range over 3000 feet high. I was rudely 
rebuffed from one, though it bore a 
civilian, not a military radio mast. On 
another, I could find no route that was 
accessible to the mere walker such as 
I. But the last was crowned by one of 
the most spectacular castles imagin- 
able. The name, Buffavento (wind- 
buffeted), was quite appropriate too. 

I am more disappointed at another 
entry in World Tops. For years I had 
fondly imagined that by flying into 
Guernsey airport and walking from the 
plane I had reached its highest point 
(near the control tower at 107m). But 
now | learn that I should have gone to 
Sark instead (109m). 

And I saw recently a newspaper 
picture of Denmark’s new East Bridge, 
a suspension bridge of which the 
paper said that “at 833ft (254m) 
the top of the two pylons is [sic] the 
highest point in Denmark”. No — I 
know that it does not count. But surely 
that makes two equal contenders for 
the highest point ... ? 


Yours, 
David Purchase 
Bristol 


a ee ee Se eee 
Dear TAC, 


I agree with John Hunston (74AC3/, 
p17) about GPSs and the size of my 
brain, but must unfortunately disagree 
with him about the Definitearticlefest, 
which my Viennese friends refer to as 
das bestimmten Artikelfest. The 
expression is, of course, subject to 
declension: John Hunston, Gegner 
des _bestimmten Artikelfest im 
Bésen Kesseltal (John Hunston, 
opponent of TAC’s Definite- 
articlefest). I do not understand 
his warning that “anyone whose 
surname is an anagram of Shep 
ought to take more care”. A possible 
explanation is that I live too far 
from Bletchley Park, and that 
therefore, in accordance with 
innovation diffusion theory, the 
know-how required to decrypt 
this message hasn’t yet reached 
me. Or is it just an Allantine teaser? 
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(For the original Allantine teaser, see 
Hergé, The Adventures of Tintin: the 
Red Sea sharks, p42). Sleepless nights! 


Yours, 
Paul Hesp 
Vienna 


Ed. — On the subject of German words, 
whilst map-checking the wind farm 
piece by Dave McFadzean (see p11), 
it was noticed that a freak conjunc- 
tion of lettering and track-mapping 
in square NS8004 on OS78 has 
resulted in Fardingmullach Muir 
looking for all the world like 
Fardingmullach Muir. Anyone know 
of other accidental accents, be they 
umlauts, circumflexes, or whatever? 


[Ps LS Meta PN eas hee ee Ee 
Dear TAC, 


On the way from Aberdeen recently 
I was mulling things over and 
realised that nobody has finished the 
Munros! The logic goes as follows: 
“Man-made” structures cannot be 
considered as hills for height compu- 
tations (otherwise the Post Office 
Tower and other buildings more 
than 150m high would appear in The 
Relative Hills of Britain as Marilyns),; 
see also recent TACs on this point. 
Most Munros have a summit cairn or a 
trig on the highest point. Due however 
to the first part of the argument, these 
structures are not part of the Munro, 
but merely an addition to it. Therefore 
the highest point of these hills is 
inaccessible, being buried under rocks 
or concrete. So no-one can touch the 
true top of the hill and claim the hill as 
having been climbed! The number of 
complete Munroists is therefore zero. 

In order to help Munrobaggers 
restart the game in the true spirit, it is 
proposed to construct at the true top 
of all Munros (by clearing cairns etc) 
a totally vandal- and ice-axe-proof 
box. This will open for ten seconds on 
insertion of a Munrocard, obtainable 
from Munros Incorporated for the small 
fee of £80.(£79 surely? — Ed.) This, 
when “swiped” through the provided 
slot, will allow access to the top of the 
hill, thus allowing a prospective 
bagger to properly claim it. 

These boxes will be painted 
fluorescent orange and will glow in the 
dark so as to be easily found. In case 
of unusually severe winters, heating 
coils will ensure they are clear of snow 
at all times. Future developments will 
include an electronic homing beacon 
linked to the GPS network in order 
for walkers to have total confidence 
in finding the top. 


I myself will of course be the 
first person to properly complete 
the Munros under this system, so it 
seems only reasonable to christen 
these boxes “Morris Boxes”, thus 
commemorating, the inventor and 
the first true Munro-completist in 
one phrase. 


Yours, 

R John Morris 

Kincardine 

Ed. — Perhaps this is the true basis 
for all the recent glossy discussions 
re kicking down cairns. Perhaps 
those who chant “Cairns must go” 
are simply insecure as to whether 
they have reached any summits or 
not. Anyone with pics of Cameron 
McNeish, Richard Webb et al 
attempting to demolish trig points as 
well should send them in, since this 
would confirm the theory. A recent 
Editorial ascent of the formerly 
be-trigged Beinn Dearg above 
Glen Artney suggests the Gadarenes 
have been there already, the swine. 


aaa em ee 
Dear Sir, 


Bolt-on™ Dental Extraction Kits — 


Whilst strenuously wishing, to avoid 
partisan party political pointscoring, 
about the justifiable withdrawal of 
many dentists from providing NHS 
dental care as a direct result of the 
actions of the former Government, the 
introduction of the Bolt-on™ Dental 
Extraction Kits (TAC30, p20) is a 
welcome addition to the armamen- 
tarium of the health-conscious 
hillgoer and a significant innovation 
in self-help dental care. 

I admit to never having, suffered 
from pain of dental origin while out 
on the hill, but have heard of some- 
one who had a friend who predicted 
someone might be thus afflicted — 
an unmet need if ever I saw one! 

IfI might also take this opportunity 
to point out the kit may be useful for 
those orthodontic cases (squint teeth) 
which occasionally get in the way. 
For instance, the protruding, incisor 
of a rock climber may prevent a 
strenuous thrutch up a narrow 
chimney by catching on a nubbin of 
rock. All the unfortunate climber 
has to do to avoid becoming cragfast 
is to reverse the chimney to the 
belay, extract the buck-tooth, without 
upsetting the faithful second, thereby 
allowing completion of the route. 

As a caring health professional I feel 
I must write to point out a number of 
quite serious errors in the advertise- 


ment of this useful bit of kit. The 
description of the injecting of the 
local anaesthetic cannot be carried 
out single-handed: try it and see! 
Unqualified assistance is illegal, so 
I suggest the following: 

To extract a tooth on the lower right 
side, insert your right thumb along 
the inside of your right cheek as 
erroneously described for the left 
hand, positioning the thumb and 
fingers as suggested. The syringe 
then has to be taken in the left hand 
— not the right hand — and proceed 
to inject the cartridge of anaesthetic 
after the needle has made contact 
with bone. It is worth noting that total 
anaesthesia may take up to fifteen 
minutes. 

On the issue of post-extraction 
haemorrhage, it is usual to place a 
gauze compress over the extraction 
space for a matter of minutes to 
ensure a blood clot forms in the 
empty socket. The use of the Bolt- 
on™ Effervescent Pink Tablets is 
now considered to be not only 
unnecessary but potentially harmful, 
as rinsing could dislodge the newly- 
formed clot from the socket leading to 
prolonged and excessive bleeding — 
something which is always. bother- 
some when hillwalking. 

It would also be negligent not to 
mention that the correct diagnosis of 
the cause of dental pain is often not 
easy. The average hillgoer should be 
aware they may, on occasion, extract 
the wrong tooth, or misdiagnose the 
problem leading to loss of teeth when 


_ resolution ofa maxillary sinusitis is all 


that is required. 


Yours sincerely, 

Shaggy the Dentist BDS FDS LDS 
MRD Msc 

The Dental Surgery 

Root Canal Lane 
Ashton-under-Albion 

(Consultation by appointment only) 
Eee oe ae 
Dear TAC, 


You’re going from A to B in the 
middle of nowhere, and suddenly 
encounter an electric fence. You stop, 
not wishing to get zapped. Do you go 
left, right, over or under? Just as 
you’re pondering the question, you 
spy a sheep tangled up in the fence, 
twitching at a rate of about once every 
two seconds. You must free the sheep. 
You’ve left your insulated rubber 
gloves behind. You can’t free the 
sheep if the fence is live. You must 
disable the fence by earthing it to the 
ground. Here’s what you need to do: 
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Scout around for a length of loose , 4 


fence wire: there’s nearly always a _ 


= 


bit lying about near a conventional p=ma 


non-electric fence. Wrap one end of 
the loose wire around one or two 
strands of a nearby conventional 


fence. The loose wire is now earthed. ee 


Wrap the other end of the loose wire 
around one or two strands of the 
electric fence. Don’t worry, you will 
not get a belt so long as you only hold 


the loose wire: you cannot get a belt ¢ 


off an earthed wire. Do not touch the 
electric fence unless the loose wire is 
making good contact with its wires. 
The electric fence is now earthed, 
and cannot give you a belt. You will 
notice that the sheep has stopped 
twitching and is trying to say “Thanks 
mate, now get me off this f— fence, 
please”. You oblige, and the sheep 
runs off. You must now disconnect 
the earth wire from the electric fence. 
Disconnect the end joined to the 
electric fence first. Be careful not to 
touch the wires of the electric fence. 
The fence is now live again, and you 
cannot touch it without being 
severely jolted. How do you cross it? 
Look left, look right, up and down, 
and ponder ... 


Yours, 
Roger Boswell 
Annat 


Ed. — Easy. Round up the sheep 
again. Shove it up against the fence 
again (possibly with the aid of a 
walking pole). Stand on sheep. Vault 
over the volts. I’ve done this many a 
time. It gives the sheep a sense of 
enormous well-being. 
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